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THE RUHR INVASION 


The facts necessary to a moral judgment concerning the French invasion 
of the Ruhr are in large measure of a technical nature and difficult to secure. 
A final judgment cannot be spoken at this time but it is possible to present 

. the testimony of eminent authorities. -One of the chief of these is Mr. J. A. 
Spender, editor of the WESTMINSTER GAZETTE and special London correspondent 
of the New York EVENING POST. Mr. Spender makes it clear in the first place 
that there is practically no sympathy in the British Parliament for the French 
policy. Concerning this policy he says that whatever the intention may be the 
inevitable consequences of demanding of Germany an impossible sum and insisting 
on remaining until it is paid will be annexation. "Even moderate Frenchmen 
are now spoaking of making the Ruhr and the Roineland into autonomous republics 
under Allied supervision — almost the precise terms which the Germans used to 
describe their intentions towards Belgium when they thought they were winning 
the war." He belicves that the more ambitious of the French desigas inevitably 
triumph over the less ambitious as the cost of the entérprise increases. The 
Occupation is having a disastrous effect on reparations because the gold marks 
which had been accumulated for future demands are now being spent in an effort 
to stabilize the paper mark. As to the British Government’s attitude, Mr. 
Spender says that "the presence on the sams occupied territory of two foreign 
Governments with conflicting policies defies every canon of prudent statesman- 
Ship and the pressure of events may easily make it impossible." 


Mr, Spender says under date of February 28 that the French are not 

getting one-tenth of the coal that they were receiving free before the Ruhr 
was invaded and that little progress is being made in overcoming the passive 
resistunce of the Germans. He states that the men who are now in charge of 
the French policy played a large part in the struggle between Clemenceau and 
Wilson at the Peace Conference, the narrative of which, in the second volume 
of Ray Stannard Baker’s “Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement", he says is mak- 
ing a profound impression in England. On page 3 of this volume occurs the fol- 
lowing statement: "Wilson argued that France hud been offered a world guaran- 
tee of security in the Covenant: that America and Great Britain would go even 
. further and consider a special guarantee until the League could be brought in- 
| to being, and that large bodies of allied troops would be left to protect 

France until peace was firmly established, But Clemenceau objected that this 
Was not enough. France must have a military alliance, must make the Rhine a 
Strategic frontier, must cripple Germany permanently in an economic sense." 
We are back, Mr. Spender says, at the stage when the President sent for the 
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George Washington, The es ty of Englishmen, he believes, now take the po- 
sition that Mr, Wilson took in 1919, They think that France will be les# se- 


cure as a result of the present policy because Germany cannot be forever kept 
disarmed or prevented from combining with Russia, 


The NEW YORK TIMBS on February 26 presented an extensive account re- 
ceived from "a reliable source in Burope", "a source that should be unbiased" 
of the effects of the Ruhr occupation, The conservative character of the 

TIMES policy and the circumstantial character of this account make it impres- 
sive, The writer states that whatever may be the impression abroad, in Germany 
both in the Ruhr and elsewhere 1% is that the announced purpose of the French 
Government +o collect overdue reparations deliveries is only a protest, I+ is 
pointed out there that the amount of the default in ooal deliveries is only 
from 20 to 25 million francs a month which seem trifling in view of the ex- 
penses of the military occupation. It appears that France has no shortage of 
coal and has in some instances been reselling the reparations deliveries. The 
default in coke deliveries is more serious since French industry is dependent 
upon Ruhr coke, Of the German opinion concerning the French objectives the 


writer says parenthetically, "there seem to be only too compelling economic 
and political reasons for believing it." 


Further sources of information are found in the report of the recent 
discussion of this subject before the Foreign Policy Association in New York 
(published in a pamphlet, "The French Occupation of the Ruhr"), In a frank 
defense of the French position, Mr. Paul Fuller, Jr., formerly employed in a 
legal capacity by the French Government, stated that the default of Germany in 
coal and wood which was the immediate occasion of the invasion, amounted to 

164 per cont of the coal due, 20,000 cubic meters of wood out of 55,000 due, 
and 135,000 telegraph poles out of 200,000 due. Accepting these figures as ac- 
curate, the default seems incommensurate with the expense of the invasion. Of 
the cash reparations Mr. Fuller points out that Germany defaulted 16 billion 
gold marks prior to May, 1921, and 6 billion (estimated) subsequent to that 
time. He pointed out further that at the Paris Conference early in January of 
this year, France offered, subject to a reduction in European Interallied in- 
debtedness, to reduce the cash reparations figure to 50 billion gold marks, 

The Conference broke up, however, before this proposal could come to anything. 
Wr, Fuller said of it that he believed the figure was "within the most modest 
estimates of Germany’s ability to pay." 


A quite different view was taken by Mr. Pierrepont B. Noyes, formerly 
the American member of the Interallied Commission of the Rhineland and president 
of the Interallied Coal Commission, Mr. Noyes predicted two years ago that one 
step toward liberalism on the part of the French Government would result in 

Wr, Poincaré becoming premier and in an invasion of the Ruhr. Speaking of the 
withdrawal of America from Europe he said: “When we deserted, there was an ab- 
Solute panic on the continent to get back to military solutions and to make up 
for the time lost ccoquetting with American liberalism, Those leaders who had 
@ll along insisted that Prance’s only safety ley in the ruin of Germany ~- that 
“the only good Germany was a dead Germany,’ came immediately to the front, 


Prom that day on their power has grown and their plans have become the plans 
of France." 


Mr. Noyes believes that the French are seeking to separate the Rhine- 
land from Germany, and that the French militarists are aiming to put a large 
army of black troops in the Ruhr and the Rhineland where, theoretically, at 
least, 250,000 men can be maintained without cost to France - an army large 
ough to dominate Hurope. And he adds: "Furthermore, looking backward at 
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what has happened in the past, France has seen that any country that starts out 
on a militaristic career has to look out for the radicals at home — and a 
Frenchman won’t shoot a Franchman. But from that army of two hundred and fif- 
ty thousand, a hundred thousand colored troops could ba put into Paris in twen- 
ty-four hours." 


Replying to Mr, Fuller’s emphasis upon the fact that Germany had de- 
faulted on deliveries which she had definitely agreed to make, Mr. Noyes re- 
ported his own observations on the east bank of the Rhine on the final day of 
Germany’s option as to signing the Treaty, when 100,000 men were ready to march 
into Germany. "All the paraphernalia was ready. The line of march was decided 
upon, The order of troops was decided upon. There were the bridge-builders 
and everything at the head of them. And they waited that night, those armies, 
hoping that they were going to jump off, In the morning six or seven hundred 
thovsand men would have jumped off for Berlin if they didn’t sign. Whatever 
the faults or the merits of the Treaty, nobody can say that the Germans signed 
it in good faith, They had a cannon at their head." 


‘Mr, Noyes and Ur. Fuller nevertheless agreed at one point — the culpa- 
bility of the United States Government. The former said: “If I appear as a 
harsh critic of French policy, I am bound to say that I feel more critical and 
more condemnatory of the policy of the United States. Frankly, I regard the 
policy of the present Washington administration, or rather its helpless lack of 
policy, as the outstanding cause of the world’s present predicament." ‘The lat- 
ter said: "Fortunately, there is one point on which Mr. Noyes and I agree. And 
wo ars also in agreement with some of the best minds both in Europe and in 
Americas That the responsibility for the critical, tragic - if you will — situ- 
ation of today, can very properly be laid at the door of the United States." 


A nunber of students in Union Theological Seminary have drawn up and 
sent to President Harding a set of resolutions on the Ruhr occupation which may 
be useful as a basis of discussion among students in other institutions. The 
statement, which reflects a large body of opinion in the church, says in parts 


"fe deplore the seizure of the Ruhr, believing that, whatever may be 
the technical legality of it under the Treaty of Versailles, the French policy 
is morally unjustifiable as well as politically unsound, and can result only in 
increasing the present international tension and retarding tho achievement of a 
lasting peace in Burope. 


"But we further believe that the indefensible character of the French 
policy should not be allowed to blind our eyes to the fact that this policy is 
tiself only an inevitable rosult of fundamentally wrong methods of dealing with 
international problems, and we are convinced that there can be no assurance of 
world peace until these mothods are changed. In particular, wo absolutely dis- 
believe in the ultimate efficacy of war as a method of international arbitrament, 


"We believe it -is the moral duty of the United States to share fully in 
the task of reconstructing Europe and reestablishing international peace, and 
that the policy of the United States since the Armistice has been and is now an 
@vasion of our full moral responsibility. 


"Finally, it is our conviction that the present crisis constitutes an 
impelling cell to the people of the United States for national repentance for 
Our part in allowing the crisis to-come to pass, particeularly for our denial of 
responsibility for the recovery of Burope since the Close of the War, and we 
believe that the American Government should move at once to rectify our past 
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deficiencies by committing American resources, political, economic, and moral, 
to the task of reconstructing Europe, To that end we urge as an immediate step 
that the American Government take the lead in an attempt to convene a world 
economic conference." 

(The economic and legal aspects of the Ruhr invasion will be analyzed later.) 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD COURT 


The President’s Message to Congress urging adhesion on the part of the 
United States to the protocol establishing the World Court of International 
Justice was based on a lengthy argument by Secretary Hughes which is an import- 
ant state paper. The Secretary bases his recommendation on the traditional 
interest of this government in arbitration: "Prior to the first Peace Confer- 
ence at The Hague in 1889 the United States had participated in fifty-seven 
arbitrations, twenty of which were with Great Britain, The President of the 
United States had acted as arbitrator between other nations in five cases and 
Ministers of the United States or other persons, designated by this Government, 
bad acted as arbitrator or umpire in seven cases." 


Mr, Hughes is careful to separate the Court legally from the League of 
Nations, while recognizing that it was under the League that “it has at last 
been found feasible to establish upon a sound basis a permanent international 
court of the highest distinction and to invest it with a jurisdiction which 
conforms to American principles and practice". His recommendation that the 
United States adhere to the protocol is accompanied by four reservations; the 
first safeguarding the United States from any responsibility under the covenant 
of the League; the second providing that the United States be allowed although 
not a member of the League of Nations to participate in all proceedings of the 
Assembly or the Council of the League relating to the election of judges or 
deputy judges of the Courts the third providing that the share of this country 
in the financial support of the Court shall be determined by Congress; the 
fourth providing that the statute of the court adjoined to the protocol shall 
not be amended without the consent of the United States. 

? The court, which is now functioning, is composed of 15 members - 11 
“ordinary judges" and 4 "deputy judges". The 11 judges constitute the full 
court: the deputies serve in place of absentees. The judges are elected with- 
out regard to nationality. They are chosen for 9 years and are eligible to 
reelection. In the Court as at present constituted the following nationalities 
are represented: British, Dutch, Brazilian, Danish, Prench, American, Cuban, 
Spanish, Japanese, Italian, Swiss, Serb-Croat-Slovene, Norwegian, Rumanian, 
Chinese (the last four being represented by the deputies). The American mem- 
ber is John Bassett Moore, whom Secretary Hughes characterizes as "one of the 
most distinguished American jurists." 


Accompanying the press report of Secretary Hughes’ letter and the 
President’s message was a statement by Ambassador Harvey before the London 
Prass Club on February 24, cabled to the NEW YORK TIMES, to the effect that 
he was as glad that America was out of the "Huropean mess" as England would 
be to get out, and adding "But England can’t get out, and we shall probably 


have to get in. We can’t get away from necessities. We know it. We have no 
illusions about it." 


THE CONTINUING RAILWAY SHOPMEN’S STRIKE 


It has doubtless been generally assumed that the shopmen’s strike of 
last Summer was terminated on all of the roads with the signing of the Balti- 
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more agreement (see INFORMATION SERVICE for Sept. 15 and Nov. 4). As a matter 
of fact only a little more than half of the roads have settled with the shopmen 
in accordance with the terms of that agreement and it is estimated that nearly 
half of the shopmen who struck on July 1, sight months ago, are still out. On 
the Eastern roads alone which have not accepted the terms of the agreement 
(Delaware, Lackawanna and Western; Delaware and Hudson; Ontario and Western; 
Central of New Jersey; Lehigh Valleys; Boston and Maines; New York, New Haven and 
Hartford; and the Pennsylvania) the group known as the “Eastern coal carrying 
roads", approximately 61,500 shopmen are still on strike out of a total of about 
68,400 who went out on July 1. This situation obtains in other centers where 
the roads have declined the terms of the Baltimore agreement. 


Deterioration of railroad equipmont, slow and poor transportation both 
of passengers and freight and long delays in the delivery of necessities, such 
as coal, are the results of this situation. A significant indication of this 
4s given in a table presented in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for February 26, 1923 
(P, 4677) based on reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission showing among 
other things the number of locomotives inspected, the number and per cent found 
defective from January 1 to June 30, 1922 (the period prior to the strike), 
from July 1 to November 30 (the first five months of the strike), and from De- 
cember 1, 1922 to February 26, 1928. for six of the roads of the Eastern group 
referred to above which have not accepted the Baltimore agreement the facts are 
shown in the following table, based on the one cited aboves 


Per cent inspected 
Name of road Poriods found defective 


Boston and Maine , January 1 to June 30 
‘ July 1 to November 30 
December 1 to February 26 


Central R.R. of New Jersey January 1 to June 30 
July 1 to November 30 
December 1 to February 26 


Delaware, Lackawanna and Western January 1 to June 30 
July 1 to November 30 
December 1 to February 26 


Lehigh Valley January 1 to June 30 
. July 1 to November 30 
December 1 to February 26 


New York, New Haven and Hartford January 1 to June 30 
July 1 to November 30 
December 1 to February 26 


Pennsylvania ’ January 1 to June 30 
July 1 to November 30 
December 1 to February 26 


Conditions due to the failure to settle the strike have become serious 
enough in Colorado to cause Governor William BE. Sweet to serve notice on the 
railroads of that State that they must furnish "adequate and continuous ser- 
vice" or take the consequences, The Governor's statement as quoted by the DEN- 
VER POST said: "Reasonable service has not been given by the railroads, and 
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the situation has become so unbearable that facts concerning the failure of ovr 
railroads to discharge their obligations to the public should be the subject of 
official investigation and action." The DENVER POST goes on to say: "The Gov- 
ernor intimates that if the railroads do not take steps immediately to remedy 
the situation they may face revocation of their franchises. Numerous instances 
are cited where the railroads have failed to furnish cars, resulting in a loss 
+o farmers, stockmen, fruit growers, miners and merchants. It is intimated 
that if ths railroads are unable to furnish service in any other manner the 
Governor may force them to take their striking shopmen back in order that their 
equipment may be kept in shape." 


The strike has lasted so long that the shopmen have come to the end of 
their resources and the Winter has brought hardships and suffering. A commit- 
tee has been formed in New York with offices at 1130 Fifth Avenue of which Rev. 
Richard W. Hogue, is treasurer, to assist financially the men still on strike 
and to take steps to bring about a settlement in accordance with the Baltimore 
agreement on the roads which have thus far been unwilling to accept its terms, 


HUMAN NATURE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


The question has been very frequently asked of late by persons intereste- 
ed in the democratic movement and in the socialization of modern customs and 
institutions: By what means can social ideals, habits and attitudes be built 
up in individuals and among sccial groups? In other words, how can social edu- 
cation be successfully carried on? Another way of stating the problem is that 
frequently employed by persons whose interest is primarily economic and who 
regard the existing social order as essentially unchangeable. This familiar 
statement takes the form: Human nature being what it is how can the practices 
of human beings be controlled by any other principle than one of self interest? 


This is probably the commonest and most persistent argument against social re- 
construction. 


The Religious Education Association is attacking this problem in what 
seems to be & thoroughgoing way. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION for February presents a 
number of the convention papers for 1923 in advance of the session which will 
be held in Cleveland on April 11-14. These papers deal with the elements of 
human nature, the quality of human motives, the possibilities of religious edu- 
cation with respect to human nature and the essential character of the educative 
process. Since the questions thus treated are fundamental to every effort at 
social rec nstruction several of the papers are here summarized with a view to 
furthering the concerted discussion of these themes which it is hoped will be 
evoked within the next few weeks, Only those which bear particularly upon the 
problem of social education are included in the summary. 


Professor Edward Scribner Ames, of Shicago University, discusses "orig- 
inal human nature" in terms of group experience, He cites Professor Cooley's 
definition of human nature as meaning particularly "sympathy and the innumer- 
able sen:iments into which sympathy enters, such as love, resentment, ambition, 
vanity, ero-worship, and the feeling of right and wrong". Thus human nature 
becomes a “group affair", It is in the primary social groups such as the fami- 
ly and the ancient clan that "human nature comes into existence". In this view 
human nature is to be defined not by inventorying in a laboratory the instincts 
and impulses of individuals but by ascertaining the relation betwaen social 
Stimuli and certain characteristic social reactions. Professor Ames concludes 
that there is "a broader and surer foundation for the higher social institutions 
than the older psychology could perceive." 
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Professor Hugh Hartshorne, University of Southern California, discusses 
human nature under four heads; first, as biological behaviors second, as bio- 
logical functions; third, as social behaviors; and fourth, as social function. 

He considers that the emphasis upon function has obscured the fact that the 
mind has graduated from the position of the servant of the vegetative system 
to that of master. This applies even to those who have been interested in so- 
cial behavior as manifested in crowds, etc, The supremacy of the personal 
life does not appear, The individual’s relation to the group “is not one of 
automatic or compelled subservience, but of voluntary co-operation; and to the 
extent that such a relation is realized in any group, there comes into being a 
‘person,’ a self, set off from, yet identified with, other selves, whose will 
is the will of the group even while it is his very own." Human nature is the 
product of social relationships. Supremely, "Human nature is what human nature 
does — under certain conditions, namely, when it is in socially functioning 
relations." 


Professor Knight Dunlap of Johns Hopkins deprecates the long supremacy 
of the "instinct psychology" which, he says, sociologists have taken up when 
it was on the wane among psychologists. Human nature, he states, cannot be 
explained in terms of instincts or original tendencies. More attention ought 
to be given to desire if educational problems are to be successfully analyzed 
and solved. There are inherent tendencies towards strength of certain desires, 
and towards specific emotional activities, which are developed and modified 
through habit as is the case with other organic tendencies. This considera- 
tion leads to another factor — ideals, and with ideals, inherited capacity 
plays only a minor part. “Instinctive differences in capacity to form ideals 
are of comparatively less importance than are instinctive differences in regard 
to desires, smotions and immediate reaction-tendencies. We have reason to as- 
sums that such differences as may exist between individuals in capacity to ac- 
quire ideals are commensurate with differences in general learning capacity, 
and that ultimately these differences may become of importance when our methods 
of imparting ideals become more clearly understood. But at present, these 
differences are of smail consequence for individuals who are considered as 
‘normal in intelligence'." Ideals may be made operative without their presence 
in consciousness and "if the work has not been done previously, the conscious 
presence is ineffective." But, he says further, "It is important that the 
ideals should be present to consciousness at times when action is not demanded, 
and when therefore they can receive full and attentive consideration. Such 
consideration is really the pre-formation of a system of habits, which will 
come into function later." Professor Dunlap points out the effectiveness of 
presenting an ideal, especially to young people, as an idea "without argument, 
that is, as a matter not subject to debate". Ideals, he says, are "more often 
implanted in spite of argument than through it", This raises the whole ques- 
tion of the method of education as compared with propaganda. 


Professor Herman H. Horne of New York University summarizes with hesi- 
tation, he says, the following as among the leading motives today: (1) devo- 
tion to the true ends of humanity, (2) social efficiency, (3) social recog- 
Mition, (4) amusement, (5) bodily appetites, (6) creature comforts, (7) 
the amassing cf property, (8) national aggrandizement. Of these the sixth 
is considered universal among indivicuals and the eighth among nations. The 
Others are found more markedly in certain groups. 


Three papers follow devoted to the query "What can religious education 
@o with human nature!" Professor Richardson of Northwestern University says 
that about 211 we can do for human nature is to "furnish it, while immature, 
With situations in which, under guidance, it makes choices in which the self- 
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seeking and the socia! impulses are integrated and the rational interests con- 
served." Children, he says, can form action systems on a moral basis. "They, 
and they only, can form society on a world basis--or, indeed, form any kind of 
a permanent social order." Thus religious education is a means employed by s0- 
ciety to further the evolutionary process and to control it. Of the subcon- 
scious he says that the emphasis upon its animal affinities is hazardous. The 
primitive impulses which are always, at least, potentially, present neverthe- 
less become articulate only through experience. "Primitive impulses are the a- 
gents through which acquired traits are realized. But nothing that is of educa- 
tional significance is found in the subconscious which has not been modified by 
consciously supervised reactions. Instinctive impulses never come to utterance, 
amorphously, as pure instinct, It is always as modifed through conscious re- 
actions to factors found in environment," Education must modify these habits 
but in such a way that they will lose none of their original power, Professor 
Strickland of Boston University emphasizes the modifiability cf human nature, 
which is not static but as a matter of fact is changing a.l the time, Religious 
education aims fundamentally at teaching increasing control of conduct in terms 
of the great “social-religious ideal—-the will of God in human society", The 
necessity ©f curbing certain instincts such as anger and pugnacity, must be 
frankly faved, in spite of the fact that the position is here taken that in- 
Stincts aru the bas:s of education. Reliance is placed upon the strength of 
loyalty to the ideal of purity and right, Professor Harris of Emory University 
discusses the subject catagorically, Religious education can "cultivate knowl- 
edge that will compel revaluations of things of worth"; "cultivate attitudes 
that will compel the suppression of certain tendencies and the larger expres- 
gion of others"; "cultivate skill in social and religious living that will make 
common exceptional attainments"; “create social environments that will further 
make common exceptional and valuable traits of character", "The center of per- 
sonality may be changed" justifying the vision of leaders who "can envisage a 


new race"—and the development of such leaders is one.of the tasks of religious 
education. 


The pupers on the educative process are for the most part technical, 
The above summary indicates at least the main lines of thought and inquiry 


which must be followed in the solution of the problem of social education which 
Was stated at the outset. 
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